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exchange for an alliance, which, without this act of justice 
and the mutual confidence thereby engendered, would be 
futile and impossible, since it would mean a mortal 
humiliation for France, while to Germany the proposed 
concession would bring not only no humiliation, but 
worldwide honor and applause. In brief, let discussion 
be secured and the result will not long remain in doubt. 
Among all Mr. Carnegie's benefactions, none could 
compare with this in grandeur and fruitfulness. The 
author of the League of Civilization, which is to control 
the destinies of mankind for their highest good, would 
fill a place in history such as no king or conqueror ever 
dreamt of. The immediate object of the gift, of priceless 
value in itself, would be merely the seed of an incompar- 
ably greater blessing. It would be an investment tran- 
scending all known forms of dividends ; an antidote to 
the remnant of resentment against Britain, still lingering 
on the Continent ; a graceful acknowledgment of Amer- 
ica's debt to Britain, France and Germany, for colonists 
sent to develop her resources and for training given to 
American scholars. By conciliating the German-Ameri- 
cans, it would tend to remove one of the most serious 
obstacles to the reunion of Britain with her lost colonies. 
The same munificence that endowed the Hague Court 
with a home would give it life by placing an executive 
power behind it. The cosmopolitan, peace-making influ- 
ence of science would be most happily emphasized. The 
three Carnegie institutions, in the three foci of civiliza- 
tion, standing as the foremost agencies of research, would 
also stand forever as the Three Peace Monuments. 



The Arrest and Reduction of Armaments 
an Urgent Necessity. 

Address of Mr. d' Estournelles de Constant in the French Sen- 
ate on the 11th of April, when the Navy Budget was under 
consideration. 

(completed from last issue.) 
Thus, in order to increase our unproductive expenses, 
we cannot count on the increase of our population and 
of our economic resources. Nor can we count upon 
new taxes, the limit of the power of the taxpayers being 
already reached, our margin being already exhausted, to 
use the expression of Mr. Ribot. Nor can we count 
upon a reform of our fiscal system, since the duly laid 
upon revenue should be dictated by justice and not by 
the necessity of more funds. On this we are all agreed. 
Consequently, in increasing our naval expenses we 
are inevitably increasing the burdens of our children. 
We give ourselves the conceited satisfaction of the ex- 
pense, and we leave them the debt, and, still worse, the 
trouble of managing the accounts. While we impoverish 
them, we reduce their strength for the future. Under 
the pretense of organizing the present national defense in 
a large way, we render it impossible in the future. We 
are failing in the most sacred of our duties, — we are de- 
ceiving the generations who are expecting from our hand 
the torch of progress. Let us aid them rather to 
simplify their task. Let us, gentlemen, give our chil- 
dren a lesson more virile, more worthy of France. Let 
us prepare them to sacrifice their life with joy, if neces- 
sary, for just causes, for the defense of liberty and of 
their inalienable rights. But let us not, without their 
knowledge, involve them in inextricable difficulties. 



Let us not impose upon thirty-eight millions of French- 
men the illusion of believing France still face to face, as 
a century ago, with a single great naval power which, 
furthermore, gave her, singlehanded, enough, nay, too 
much embarrassment ; whereas, round about us, round 
about Europe itself, all is changed, since our own gener- 
ation is already at grips with neighbors which did not 
then exist, with a competition which did not then exist ; 
with rival markets in America, in Asia, which recently 
were our clients. . . . [Cries of " Very good ! Very 
good!"] 

Such as she is, France is indeed great. In spite of 
everything, in spite of her disasters, in spite of the 
obstacles raised against her in the midst of armed mon- 
archical Europe, republican France has lost none of her 
authority. She has rather increased it. At present, 
when she is becoming a guarantee of order and of peace, 
everybody sets store by her existence. Let us ourselves 
do her justice. Let us allow her to pursue her recuper- 
ative evolution. Let us not ask too much of her 
strength. The more prodigal she has been of her gold 
and her blood, the more culpable it is to exhaust her 
without cause. And to keep forever before her this 
mirage of maritime domination is to exhaust her. To 
entice her with this grand word, " the empire of the sea," 
is to exhaust her and to mock her. Master of the sea is 
a fine romantic term. In reality there is no more any 
empire of the sea than there is of the world. There is 
an empire of seas. But this empire will not be hence- 
forth the appanage of one only ; it will belong not to one 
people, but to the association of peoples. Let us pre- 
pare this association. . . . 

M. Le Cour Grandmaison ; That kind of syndicates 
are no good. 

M. <F Estournelles de Constant: That is the remedy. 
That is the beneficent organization which France 
alone can bring about. That is the incomparable mis- 
sion which she can assume and bequeath to her chil- 
dren, a mission of a different order of usefulness and 
grandeur than that of the fatal schemes of ostentation 
set before us. 

But in this matter I know that I am exposing myself to 
many sarcasms. I do not confine myself to calling at- 
tention to the evil. Fruitless lamentations are repulsive 
to me. Like Mr. Antonin Dubot, I venture to suggest 
a solution. Others will offer their criticisms. My role 
is to provoke them, until the time comes when we shall 
finally leave the dead point which now holds us. 

My argument is in no wise sentimental. I say simply 
that since the embarrassment of our neighbors is the 
same or worse than our own, there might be, there 
ought to be an understanding. An international agree- 
ment, not to reduce naval expenses but to cease to aug- 
ment them, still appears to be a chimera. But it was 
the same a few years ago with other proposed interna- 
tional agreements. And yet these agreements, already 
realized to the general satisfaction, have already become 
insufficient. 

M. Dominique Delahaye ; General ! that is indeed to 
generalize ! 

M. oV Estournelles de Constant ; International legisla- 
tion controls artistic, literary and industrial property, 
hygiene, justice, transportation, postal, telegraphic and 
telephonic communications, while waiting for wireless 
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telegraphy, submarine and aerial communications. In- 
ternational legislation is beginning to regulate labor and 
even production. A conference on sugar was agreed 
upon. Why would it be scandalous to regulate naval 
expenses ? [Sensation.] 

The people would accept this in France as elsewhere 
without seeing in it any repudiation of the past, any 
abdication for the future. But it is thought that we 
should not take the initiative. This paradox has been sus- 
tained on the tribune, where the ordinary high-sounding 
words have been uttered : " We have no need of an 
agreement to limit our expenses ; we are limiting them 
ourselves ; instead of words we offer deeds ! " A virile 
declaration, it seems. But in reality it is a joke, by 
which no government is duped. Each of them knows 
that the spontaneous acts of one Ministry may be re- 
pudiated by its successor or by itself as the days go by. 
And the proof is that this very year, in spite of the Act 
of the past year, we are increasing our expenses. These 
Acts bind nobody. They cannot constitute a remedy. 
No remedy, in fact, is possible except a permanent inter- 
national agreement. 

But nobody wants this agreement, it is said. On the 
contrary, the truth is that nearly the entire world desires 
it, there being, of course, certain inevitable exceptions, 
beginning, of course, with the makers of the battleships 
and cannon. But even these will be converted, for 
metallurgy can find a source of wealth in the great 
works of peace ; and furthermore, the exigencies of the 
national defense will always leave them enough orders. 

Everywhere symptoms of the most unambiguous kind 
are manifesting themselves. The effort is made of 
course to conceal them, but they exist none the less, and, 
whatever may happen to-day, it is not France that will 
manifest first its intention to limit its naval expenses. 
Other powers will, in fact, outstrip her, and do it openly, 
— England, and before England, Russia. 

I ask the closest attention of the Senate. For the 
affirmations which I bring, and which I have many a 
time offered to justify by proofs, are not even counted 
worth discussion. 

The General Reporter : You are being listened to with 
much attention. 

M. oV Estournelles de Constant: Certainly, my dear 
colleague, I thank you and I thank the Senate; but 
how many times has it been necessary to labor with 
the government to induce it to take, in its own 
interest, the initiatives which afterwards seem to it 
to have been entirely spontaneous. How many times 
have I cited in support of my opinions the declarations 
of governments, and even of Foreign Ministries. But it 
is precisely because these declarations are held not to be 
proper subjects of discussion that it has hitherto been 
found more convenient to smother them, so far as con- 
cerns the limitation of armaments. 

Do you wish an example? I take a recent precedent, 
but too far away, it seems, to be seen by us ; I mean, that 
of Chile and the Argentine Republic. These two rival 
countries, bordering upon each other, were on the verge 
of a war of extermination. Their forces on land and sea 
were about to begin operations. And yet, applying the 
principles which we have so long repudiated in Europe, 
they have settled their controversy by arbitration. They 
have done more ; they have concluded a convention for 



the limitation and even reduction of armaments. They 
have sold, both sides, an equal number of war vessels, 
and have assured their mutual defense while mutually 
renouncing all conquest. This convention, signed so soon 
after the Pan-American Congress at Mexico in 1901-2, is 
of capital importance. One would have believed it im- 
possible, Chili being supposed to have given herself up 
to militarism. And yet it is an accomplished fact, though 
nobody in Europe says a word about it. The govern- 
ments take pains to publish nothing in regard to it, and 
keep us, in this matter as in others, under a habitual 
regime of ignorance. Let us turn our thought to Russia. 

The declarations made by Russia in 1898 are categori- 
cal. Count Mouravieff was a professional diplomat. He 
never passed as a dreamer. Mr. Witte is a statesman of 
an eminently practical and far-seeing spirit. He has 
never been believed capable of nebulous fantasies. Now 
it was in accord with Mr. Witte that Count Mouravieff 
published the famous Circular of the 24th of August, 
1898, without consulting anybody, even France, and 
which it has been since found more convenient to ridicule 
than to try to understand it. 

By this circular the Russian government, boldly and 
openly, in terms and conditions almost irresistible, placed 
before the world the problem of disarmament. At first 
there was general stupefaction among the governments. 
When this first effect was over, they pretended to see in 
the circular something different from what was actually 
in it. They affected to see in it a hallucination, a vision- 
ary scheme, a dream of universal peace, and there they 
stopped. Yet there was nothing of the sort in it, but 
something entirely different — an avowal first of all, then 
a calculation ; both very positive and even skilfully made, 
if not satisfactory to everybody. 

An avowal : The circular is worthy to be reread from 
one end to the other, and I am never tired of citing the 
text of it. Nobody in France has ever dared to say more, 
nor even as much, about the folly of armed peace, about 
the necessity, not of limiting, mind you, but of reducing 
the excessive armaments of Europe. When people as- 
sume to criticise those who use the same language, it is 
the Russian government which they are criticising. 

A skillful calculation : It was Russian men of affairs, 
economists, bankers, not " peacemakers," who suggested 
the idea of the Hague Conference. And why? Because 
they understood then, with prophetic intelligence, that 
the future of their country was with peace and not with 
war. [Sensation.] 

They reasoned, or failed to reason, it is said, like the 
republicans under the Empire, like the Hon. Mr. Maguire, 
always faithful to his duty and his post ["Good ! Good !"], 
those republicans who are reproached to-day for having 
spoken of peace before 1870. Before 1870, indeed, and 
in fact from 1848, be it said to the great honor of their 
name [protestations on the right ; cries of " Good ! Good !" 
on the left] ; the only regret is that, too few in number, 
their voices were hushed. As for the advocates of dis- 
armament in Russia, it may be that some of them flattered 
themselves that by an unexpected stroke they would con- 
solidate the European situation. This done, freed from 
all concern in the West, and relieved of a useless burden, 
they would push toward the East their economic expan- 
sion without having to fire a cannon. This policy, in- 
volving a final agreement with Japan instead of a war, 
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was not altogether worthy of disdain, and the only 
reproach it deserved from us was perhaps its excessive 
adroitness. I can understand therefore why the French 
government responded at that time to the initiative of 
the Czar with a reserve dictated by the attitude -of the 
German government itself. However that may be, the 
disarmament conference changed its name and took 
the more vague title of peace conference, when it met 
eight months later at The Hague. Its first purpose had 
failed before the general difficulties. 

But all was not lost. Public opinion had been deeply 
stirred. It had gone to the root of the matter, and the 
conference, from fear of offending it, could not end in a 
complete failure. So the permanent arbitration court 
was created, and in spite of the tacit dislike which at first 
crippled it, it has begun to live. The grave incident of 
the Hull fishermen has just been disposed of without 
complications. [" Good ! Good !"] As to armaments, the 
necessity of limiting them was not denied by the official 
delegates of the governments represented. On the con- 
trary, it was openly confirmed by a unanimous vote of 
all the powers, on the motion of our first . delegate, my 
colleague and friend, Mr. Leon Bourgeois. 

Thus Russia and, under its lead, all the civilized 
governments have declared in favor of limitation of 
armaments. The Acts of the Hague Conference demon- 
strate this. All the blood of all wars will not destroy 
the existence of these Acts. Through what aberration, 
what feebleness is criticism pleased to consider them illu- 
sory, seeing that they furnish public opinion the most solid 
points of support, in its efforts to secure from the govern- 
ments the solutions which they themselves have suggested. 

England, on her side, was at grips with growing eco- 
nomic difficulties. Affected by the competition of new 
countries, like France, and more than France, the develop- 
ment of her colonial empire has transformed her into 
a continental power and forced upon her crushing aug- 
mentations of her military and naval expenses. No one 
will accuse the English of subordinating their entire 
policy to sentimental considerations. They have, to an 
extraordinary degree, respect for facts. The initiative 
of the Russian government found in them less skepti- 
cism than in the other states of Europe. Instead of 
laughing at it, they preferred to get advantage from 
it by associating themselves with it. 

It was the first Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen, 
who declared in the House of Commons the 9th of March, 
1899, before the opening of the Hague Conference, that 
the British government also desired to limit its naval ex- 
penses. " We are ready," he said, " to diminish or to 
modify our program for new ships and to stop at the 
present proportion. We have not led the movement, we 
have simply followed others. But I declare, in the name 
of the government of her Majesty, that if the other great 
naval powers are disposed to decrease their programs of 
construction, we are ready to go with them and lessen 
ours. The difficulties of such an agreement will certainly 
be immense, but we sincerely desire to see the Confer- 
ence lighten the frightful burden which is weighing down 
the European governments." And Mr. Goschen finished 
his statement with the following announcement : " If 
this agreement is not reached, we shall continue the 
program which I am laying before the House." 

Notice, gentlemen, with what tacit complacency such 



important declarations have been neglected, ignored. 
Mr. Goschen was no more successful than Mr. Witte. 
One might even say that these successive announcements 
were only a stimulus to the megalomaniacs of all coun- 
tries. Immediately afterwards the foolish pushing of 
armaments began again in the most feverish way. The 
Transvaal War came on ; then the expedition to China ; 
and although this new crusade, after the Cretan expedi- 
tion, this effective cooperation of the great powers of the 
three continents, demonstrated the possibility of an inter- 
national military police, England began, like the others, 
and even more boldly than the others, the era of unlimited 
deficits. The admirers of the English financial policy 
have ceased to hold it up as a model. It is, they say, no 
longer anything else than a model of folly. 

The president of the Council is right in remarking that 
we are relatively wise in comparison with our rivals. We 
have, as I said above, augmented our naval and military 
expenses 80,000,000 (francs) in ten years. England has 
increased hers 978,000,000, nearly a milliard; Russia 
350,000,000, Germany 298,000,000, the United States 
630,000,000. Of the total increase of the German ex- 
penses, that for the fleet is 148 per cent. Let us note 
that Italy alone has not increased her military expenses. 
She has reduced them to a total of 81,000,000, just the 
amount of our increase, and is none the worse for it. 

All this is, however, so clear, that even the densest ig- 
norance is at last dissipated. For two or three years 
now new symptoms of restlessness have been showing 
themselves among the taxpayers of all countries. In 
England notably, as in 1899, they are doubting the ad- 
vantages which a country is to derive by ruining itself in 
developing its defenses, and they are asking if the ven- 
dors of cannon and iron-clads have not stimulated con- 
sumption a little too much. Reflexions are exchanged 
across frontiers, and these exchanges are at last produc- 
ing a certain unity of international views. When the 
members of the French Interparliamentary Arbitration 
Group were received in London in July, 1903, by their 
colleagues of the House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, identical opinions were expressed. The most in- 
fluential members of the English Parliament said : " It is 
not enough to conclude a treaty of arbitration or even to 
settle all the difficulties of the past ; our naval expenses 
must be limited." We heard often such declarations 
among both the Conservatives and the Liberals. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris was informed of this 
fact on the 3d of August, on our return, by a letter 
which was not answered and which was published in our 
Annuaire and in the papers. 

We were met in France with the objection that indi- 
vidual declarations were without authority, and that in 
any event the Colonial Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, would, 
from the very nature of his office, be obliged to put ob- 
stacles in the way of the good intentions of his colleagues. 
But Mr. Chamberlain declared himself in favor of the 
limitation of naval expenses. He openly declared him- 
self so, and even wrote as follows under date of July 28 : 
" I send you the extract from the discourse of Mr. Goschen 
when he was first Lord of the Admiralty in 1899 and pre- 
sented his budget. The declaration which he then made 
in the name of the government still holds to-day, and if the 
great naval powers desire to lessen their programs, we are 
ready to cooperate with them. — J. Cha-mberlain." 
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It was then objected that Mr. Chamberlain was only 
a politician, and that the admirals must be heard. But 
the admirals themselves, the most active and respected 
of the English marine, were more explicit still. I could 
cite you their declarations and their letters. 

These precise indications go back as far as 1903. In 
1904 the question enters on a new phase. The Liberal 
Party has just witnessed the success of the foreign 
policy of the Conservative Party. It approves, with 
rare exceptions, the work accomplished, congratulates 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Delcasse; but it asks for 
something more. It demands limitation. The English 
government responds that it is still in the same disposi- 
tion, and that no government would be more happy than 
it to limit its .military expenses, but it does not believe 
that it can take the initiative. 

Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, in the session of 
February 29, was insistent. He cited the small decrease 
of the French naval expenses, and the outcome of the 
debate' was that the Liberal Party proposed a motion in- 
viting the government to take the initiative before which 
it was recoiling. The majority, of course, did not ap- 
prove. It did not wish to give the opposition the bene- 
fit of the reform for which it had prepared the way. 
The motion was defeated, but by only 52 votes, — 174 
against 122, — a vote thought to have been exploited, 
but which, nevertheless, did not prevent the two parties 
from being in agreement upon limitation. The Con- 
servatives had beaten the motion only to avoid a check 
to the government. The question was thus in a false 
position. It came up again naturally in the same condi- 
tion, on the second reading in the House of Commons, 
the 19th of May. Sir William Harcourt insisted on an 
excessive increase of the expenses. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain repeated that the government was ready to re- 
duce them, but in accord with the other powers. 
Continuing, the disagreement reappeared on the 6th of 
March last, this time with considerable progress. Act- 
ing upon our theory of giving an example first, the 
English government reduced its expenses in its turn, not 
100,000 francs, but more than 80,000,000. This was 
because, in the interval, the protests had become legion. 
I could cite them by hundreds. The government, how- 
ever, still refused to follow the lead of the Liberal 
Party, and the amendment of Mr. MacCrae, asking for 
still greater relief than the reduction which had been 
made, and expressing regret that the British government 
had not entered into negotiations in order to secure a 
general reduction, was lost by the same majority. 

The English government, like ourselves, is involved 
in a vicious circle. It desires a general reduction of 
naval expenses, but it dislikes to confess its embarrass- 
ment by being the first to speak of it. 

The situation, however, in spite of the desperate 
effort of those who are seeking to obscure it, has 
become perfectly clear. As to the principle, there is 
perfect agreement in France and England, but nobody 
wishes to take the first step. Why ? 

The reserve of France is excessive, in my opinion. 
The least bit of confidence would have sufficed to bring 
the matter to discussion. It is explicable, nevertheless. 
It is wiser than excessive hurry, if this would give the 
impression to our neighbors that we alone are at the end 
of our resources and endurance. No one' more than I 



has given due credit to the merit, the authority of our 
ambassador at London, to the services which he has 
rendered and will render. I recognize that he alone is 
judge of the appropriate time for an interview, and that 
our Minister of Foreign Affairs, on his side, should show 
more circumspection than any other. But there is a 
limit. I ask only that we shall not give the appearance 
of having decided to remain deaf to the general and 
repeated manifestations. It was universal opinion, 
through the definite manifestation of its imperative 
wish, that at last compelled the governments to take up 
the subject of arbitration treaties which they had previ- 
ously affected to disdain. Public opinion is not less 
unanimous in demanding a limitation of armaments. 
Let us no longer hesitate to obey it. 

How is it that the English government, whose in- 
variable tradition and historic strength it has been always 
to be the first to follow these great popular movements, 
— how is it that the English government, on the eve of 
the general elections, allows itself to be robbed of the 
honor of instituting the most anxiously awaited reform 
in the world ? Lord Selbourne, first Lord of the Treas- 
ury, a pronounced advocate of limitation, explained thus 
his scruples : " To-day the problem has become compli- 
cated. It is no longer one between France and England 
alone, but between half a dozen powers." 

Thus, under pretext that the difficulty is growing 
graver and that its solution is more urgent, it is con- 
sidered the moment to renounce it ! Is it not clear, on 
the contrary, that it is more than ever the moment to 
arrest these powers in the course in which England and 
France, having preceded them, ought not to be astonished 
that they have been so well followed? 

The progress of the nascent American marine is 
appealed to. This peril, which I was reproached with 
painting black ten years ago, is made an excuse for 
increasing our own expenses. It is regarded only as an- 
other to be exploited. We are reminded of the war 
against Spain, of the Philippines, of the ambitions 
threatening the Antilles, Canada, the Pacific, the Azores 
even, and the Balearic islands. We are told that the 
United States, having entered on the pathway of remote 
conquests, are caught like ourselves in the wheels, and 
that they are obliged to ruin themselves in order to save 
at the same time their glory and their possessions. But 
it is forgotten to add that the more real this danger is 
the more probable it is that the United States will make 
due account of it and consider themselves as a remedy 
and as a guaranty of the agreement in which France 
and England will take the initiative in their mutual 
interest and in the general interest. It is forgotten that 
if the United States have entered upon the pathway of 
militarism, — though one may still travel without seeing 
a single barracks, a single soldier, from New York to 
Chicago, — the contagion of Europe has contributed 
toward forcing them into it, and that, consequently, our 
example might serve to restrain them. 

It is forgotten that the United States have given to 
Europe something different from examples of chau- 
vinism ; that, notably, on the initiative of President 
Roosevelt, the Hague Court, boycotted by Europe, was 
set on its feet and saved by them, and that it is on their 
side that were raised with the greatest force the demands 
for an organization of international justice. Finally, 
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placing myself on the very ground where our megalo- 
maniacs stand, beating their tom-toms, I admit that 
American " metallurgy " is outstripping other industries, 
and that in it the makers of agricultural machines, of 
tool-machines, of locomotives, of rails, of farms, of 
viaducts, and of all the instruments of peace have no 
influence; I admit this improbability. But then our 
situation, that of all Europe, is growing worse along with 
that of the United States ; for the United States have 
double our population. Soon they will have triple ; and 
then ? Their resources will go on increasing while ours 
diminish, and when we shall have to-morrow imposed 
upon our forty millions of taxpayers, French or English, 
upon our vital forces, the construction of six more war 
ships, the United States will construct a dozen, twenty- 
four, thirty-six and so on. We shall always be out- 
stripped. 

Why, then, wait? Why not to-day deliberately take 
the initiative which the force of events will finally com- 
pel us to do, England as well as ourselves? But our 
ally, Russia? Can we at this moment, without associat- 
ing her with us, conclude with England a special agree- 
ment for limitation of armaments? It seems that her 
adhesion would not be doubtful. Have we not already, 
with her entire agreement, concluded our arrangement 
of the 8th of April, 1904? Russia, indeed, would get 
more advantage than ever from a limitation of her un- 
productive expenses. What was true in 1898 is more so 
in 1905. What a service shall we be able to render to 
the two belligerents, in case it is no longer possible for 
them indefinitely to reconstitute their forces ! 

As for Japan, who was laughed at only a few years 
ago, when I tried in time to point out the rapidity of 
her progress, we go from one extreme to the other. To 
ruin ourselves in advance, with a view of sustaining an 
eventual war in the Pacific, is as irrational as to treat 
Japan as a negligible quantity. [" Good ! Good ! "] 
Far from strengthening themselves, the European powers 
weaken themselves by increasing their respective fleets 
in the Far East, and bring upon themselves inevitable 
complications. Japan will profit by their ruinous an- 
tagonisms. These antagonisms may lead her to take the 
part of one against another, while their agreement would 
assure the prosperity of all and peace, with a minimum 
of expense. [" Very good ! Very good ! "] 

There remains Germany, the difficult factor. [Sensa- 
tion.] Gentlemen, difficulties are not solved by ignoring 
them. The method of waiting in silence we tried with 
England for forty years. The necessary result for her 
as for us was catastrophes. [Protests on the right.] 
Where would Europe be to-day if this regime, thanks to 
the new education of public opinion, had not finally given 
way to a sincere understanding with a view to peace ? 
[Cries of "Very good! "on the left.] This agreement 
has never been directed against anybody, nor shall we 
ever allow it to be. It has rather, up to the present 
time, rendered service to everybody. The relations be- 
tween France and Germany — whatever the incidents of 
current politics — have not been changed. Great prog- 
ress has been made. There exists in the world enough 
latent or open goodwill to make it impossible to-day to 
conceive two great peoples forever separated because of 
the faults of the past. The new generations, on both 
sides, by mutual concessions, will set themselves to the 



task of repairing these faults in peace. This will be 
their duty and their interest, the interest of the whole 
world. Nobody, in any event, will dare to maintain that 
they can be repaired by violence, always precarious, and 
always having to be renewed. Germany, then, has no 
valid reason to keep up indefinitely defensive forces 
beyond her resources. [Sensation and ironic protests on 
the right.] 

It is true that the German government explains the 
enormous increase of their naval expenses by the follow- 
ing argument: "We were behind; we had to catch up 
with the advance of the other navies." And, in fact, 
they are sparing nothing to destroy the superiority of 
others. I have, like many others, followed closely the 
progress at Kiel, but I have found this progress more 
alarming for the Germans than for us. [Smiles.] I 
have seen the new armored ships, the cruisers, the torpedo 
boats, the schools, the barracks, the arsenals, and a whole 
population of young men to whom the army on land no 
longer opens any prospects, since they are enticed by the 
still greater deceptions of naval militarism ; yes, still 
greater, for the " little garrisons " of the coast will be still 
worse perhaps than those of the land army. My imagi- 
nation cannot succeed in seeing the glory, but I see 
very clearly the risks, the final humiliations of this naval 
militarism, and I have often in vain raised this question : 
" Suppose a German fleet in conflict in the Pacific : to 
whom will the control of the sea fall ; to hers so far from 
its natural base of support, from its depots? Certainly 
not, whatever it may do. To whom then ? Nobody can 
say among the specialists who counsel us to dispute with 
her this chimera, and who are already greatly at a loss 
to decide between the United States, England and Japan. 
Recall only the incidents of the Carolines with Spain, 
of the Philippines with Admiral Dewey. But let us 
pass on. I admit that, once entered upon this new 
way, the German government is no longer free to stop. 
Is that a reason for our following her ? Do we not see 
that that is just the way to stimulate her to go further in 
her course? 

If we stop, on the contrary, we shall embarrass her 
and at the same time render her a service. We shall 
compel her to reflect. What will be the attitude of the 
government before the Reichstag, if it asks for credits 
considered excessive by other great naval powers, if it 
is opposed by a Franco-English agreement for limita- 
tions ? Nobody will be able to characterize this agree- 
ment as an alliance against Germany, since it will be just 
the opposite of an offensive alliance. 

It will be with a treaty for limitation of naval expenses 
as with treaties of arbitration ; Germany will in the end 
subscribe to it, and it is to do her an injustice to doubt it. 
The country of Goethe and of Kant is not going to iso- 
late itself from civilization and declare itself definitively 
the champion of a militarism more and more ruinous. 
It will not, in the presence of history, of the people to- 
day, and of the German national conscience, take the 
fearful responsibility of leading the race to the very 
abysm of destruction. 

As for us Frenchmen, the most advisable policy, that 
worthiest also of our mission in the world, is not to take 
part in this responsibility, but to give the signal to halt. 
Such is, and I declare it boldly, the only solution possible. 
This will not be admitted, I know, without resistance ; 
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but, once more, outside of this solution, what is proposed ? 
Nothing, not a single suggestion, not an hypothesis. 
The only effort is to gain time, without advantage from 
it. Our scruples and our patience are tried with great 
utterances, which are perverted. We are reminded of 
this word, so natural, of the Emperor of Germany, " The 
future is on the water." But it is forgotten to add that 
in pronouncing it the Emperor had also in view commer- 
cial navigation, maritime and fluvial, and not the war 
marine only. We ask that this word be applied in 
France, in its true sense, to the benefit of our exchanges, 
of our commerce, and not to justify new unproductive 
expenses. Otherwise, we must change a word in the 
imperial sentence and no longer say " the future," but 
" Shipwreck is on the water." 

I have finished, gentlemen, and I thank the Senate for 
the extreme goodwill with which it has followed me in 
this dry expose. 

Several Senators on the left : No, it is very interesting. 

Mr. cC Estournelles de Constant : I conclude : Let us 
cease to close our ears to the repeated indirect proposi- 
tions of England for a limitation of armaments. Let us 
cease to ignore so pressing a question. Let us hasten 
rather to have it studied in common by the two countries. 
This fact of itself would produce in the entire world an 
incalculable effect. It would be the door opened to prog- 
ress in a domain hitherto closed to reason. It would 
be the beginning of a general organization which all the 
peoples are interested to have substituted for the present 
anarchy. 

Mr. Le Cour Grandmaison ; It would be a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Mr. <P Estournelles de Consant; No ; I do not ask for 
anything excessive. I do not even ask for a reduction 
of the naval expenses of Europe. I shall content myself 
with an arrest of their increase, and I believe that a 
general arrest would result from an agreement between 
France and England. I believe, also, that we shall be 
inexcusable if we do not attempt to secure this. I see 
in the attempt immense advantages and not a single in- 
convenience. It would be preferable, in any event, to 
the obscurities of our present policy. 

Such, gentlemen, is the conviction which I bring you, 
after a life almost entirely devoted to the same end, to 
the desire to bring into harmony — for the honor and 
benefit of France — the goodwills which exist every- 
where and are trying to get together, but which are kept 
apart by ignorance alone. [Cries of " Good !" on the left.] 

The Senate can exert much influence upon the public 
mind, and thereby upon the action of the government. 
Nobody disputes this to-day. The great services which 
it has rendered by its initiative and its firmness in days 
of difficulty have won for it popular respect and confi- 
dence. It is by the success of its recent initiatives that 
I measure the probable results of those which remain 
for it to take. This time it is not the country alone, it 
is the world whose gratitude it may win. Yes, a favor- 
able indication given by the generous wisdom of the 
Senate to the hesitating governments would be their 
deliverance, their salvation. It would find a response in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in all other parliaments. 
Once more, the Senate would have served the republic 
and the country, but it would also at the same time have 
deserved well of the whole civilized world. 



The New Age. 

BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE KNOWLES. 

When navies are forgotten 

And fleets are useless things, 
When the dove shall warm her bosom 

Beneath the eagle's wings, 

When memory of battles 

At last is strange and old, 
When nations have one banner 

And creeds have found one fold, 

When the Hand that sprinkles midnight 

With its powdered drift of suns 
Has hushed this tiny tumult 

Of sects and swords and guns; 

Then Hate's last note of discord 

In all God's worlds shall cease, 
In the conquest which is service, 

In the victory which is peace ! 

— In Love Triumphant. 
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